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Memoir of Taomas Trompson, of Cooladine, 
Ireland, an Elder, deceased 30th of 12th mo. 
1857, aged 97 years. 





In recurring to the unusually long life, of un- 
obtrusive dedication to the cause of Truth, of this 
dear friend, we are reminded of the Scripture 
declaration, “‘ The memory of the just is blessed.” 

He was born in the year 1760, and was edu- 
cated in the principles of our religious Society. 
In early life he appears to have been visited by 
the quickening influences of the Holy Spirit ; 
and yielding obedience thereto, he grew in grace, 
and in the saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. With reference to this important period, 
he remarked to a relative, when he was near the 
termination of his earthly course, “ I do not re- 
collect that I ever told thee, that the first visita- 
tion of which I was sensible, was when and 
, (two female friends) were with our family, 
in the course of a family visit, in this Monthly 

Meeting. One of them, after addressing other 
members of the family, turned to me with, ‘ and 
thou, young man, thou strong man, thou ‘hast 
great need to seek the Lord; and if thou seek 
him, he will be found of thee.” These words 
appear to have made a deep impression upon his 
mind; and his subsequent course gave evidence 
of the reality of the change which was wrought 
in his heart. 
He was endued with good natural abilities, 
and possessed a strong and vigorous understand- 
» ing; these being sanctified by Divine grace, he 
became prepared for usefulness in the Church. 
As he abveseed in years, he was, in good meas- 
ure, established in a life and conversation be- 
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coming the Gospel of Christ ; and, in the 35th 
year of his age, he was appointed to the station 
of Elder in the Church. In the discharge of the 
duties of this important office, he exercised a 
sound and discriminating judgment, being a 
loving father to the young and inexperienced, a 
judicious and sympathizing counsellor to the ded- 
ieated servants who were sent forth to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ; but faithful, 
tenderly. to admonish and exhort, where occasion 
appeared to require it. 


He was a diligent attender of meetings, both 


for worship and discipline, even in very ad- 
vanced life, when the pressure of bodily infirmi- 
ty rendered the exertion difficult and trying :-— 
his exemplary conduct in this respect was not 
confined to his own Particular and Monthly Meet- 
ings, but extended to Quarterly and Yearly Meet- 
ings also, from which he was seldom absent, and 
in which his weighty and gathered spirit was a 
help and comfort to the travellers Zion-ward. 
Our dear friend was strongly attached to the 
doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society, 
from a solid conviction of their accordance with 
Holy Scripture: it may be said of him, in a spir- 
itual sense, that “he loved the habitation of the 
Lord’s house, and the place where his honor 
dwelleth.” It was greatly to his comfort to hear 
of the dedication of his friends to the cause of 
their Redeemer, and of their growth in the Truth, 
but he often deeply lamented the low state of 
the Church, and the departure of many among 
us from that simplicity, and lowliness of mind, 
which adorn the Christian character, and which 
shone so conspicuously among our early Friends. 
During the eventful period of the Irish rebel- 
lion, in 1798, the County of Wexford was the 
frequent scene of violence and bloodshed among 
the contending parties. The houses of the Friends 
were often visited by armed bands of rebels, and 
their property became a prey to these misguided 
and disaffected people. During this time of pop- 
ular outbreak, Thomas Thompson was an eye- 
witness of much that was afflictive to his natural 
feelings, and he largely partook of the sufferings 
that generally prevailed in the centre of disloy- 
alty; but, faithfully maintaining his testimony 
as a follower of the Prince of Peace, he and his 
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family escaped personal injury; and, humbly 
thankful for the preservation thus experienced, 
he felt restrained from a public disclosure of these 
painful events, the particulars of which, to many, 
would have been a subject of deep interest, as 
illustrative of the practical operation of the be- 
nign principles of the Gospel, in contradistine- 
tion from the spirit of strife and contention which 
then prevailed, and. which was the fruitful parent 
of crime, and of premature death to large num- 
bers on both sides. 


Although for more than twenty years previous 
to his decease, he was incapacitated from much 
bodily exertion, except under circumstances of 
difficulty and suffering, yet his general health 
was remarkably good, until within a short time 
of his death, and his mental powers appeared to 
have suffered little, ifany, abatement. It was 
instructive and comforting to his friends, as ad- 
vanced age progressed, to be witnesses of his un- 
faltering attachment to the interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and of the power by which 
he was preserved alive in the truth through the 
course of an unusually lengthened pilgrimage, not 
unattended with many deep trials of faith and 
patience; and, in reflecting thereon, we are 
strikingly reminded of the Scripture language, 
so descriptive of the mercy and goodness of the 
Lord to his people formerly, “‘ Even to your old 
age I am He, and even to hoar hairs will carry 
you.” 

His last illness was of about six weeks’ dura- 
tion: in the course of it he suffered much from 
difficulty of breathing, but, in his greatest extrem- 
ity, he was preserved in patient submission to 
the divine will. At one time he was much de- 
pressed, so that all former experience seemed 
taken away ; but in this time of trial of faith, he 
was enabled to flee for refuge to Christ the Rock 
of Ages; and after the enemy was thus permit- 
ted to buffet him for a season, He who knew the 
sincerity of his heart was pleased to say, “ It is 
enough,” and he was again enabled to praise the 
Lord as on the banks of deliverance. 


At another time hé said, “ I think I have nev- 
er known such poverty asI have experienced 
since , (a friend in the ministry whose visit 
had been a great comfort to him) was here, and 
yet I have felt a hope that all will be well in the 
end; it is all of mercy; we have no merit of our 
own to sustain us;—a name or profession of re- 
ligion will do nothing for any of us.” 

To a relative who waited on him, he said, “I 
think spoke to thee as one who had been 
‘sweetly visited ;’ do not let it pass from thy 
mind ; it is not enough to be religiously thought- 
ful; there is a growth in grace, as well as in na- 
ture—a growth that will never cease, so long as 
we are faithful to manifested duty.” 

To a friend who ealled to see him, he said, “I 
have great cause for thankfulness in being so mer- 


cifully dealt with, and I have a hope that the 


REVIEW. 
goodness and mercy that have followed me all my 
life, will be continued to the end.” 

In this humble and resigned state of mind he 
continued until the time of his departure to be 
with his Saviour, whom having not seen, he 
loved, and in whom, as we trust, he now rejoices 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory, having 
received the end of his faith, even the salvation 
of his soul. 


— oe 


From the London Friend. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1859. 
(Concluded from page 675.) 


In the afternoon sitting, John Hodgkin in- 
formed the meeting that, in the year 1832, the 
late William Wilberforce and Thomas Babing- 
ton had vested in trustees a sum of money which, 
on the occurrence of certain circumstances, was 
direeted to be placed at the disposal of the next 
Yearly Meeting of the Soeiety of Friends, for 
anti-slavery purposes. It was supposed that those 
circumstances had arisen, and J. H. proposed the 
appointment of a small committee to investigate 
and report on the subject. A committee of five 
or six Friends was aceordingly appointed. The 
communications from the Meeting for Sufferings 
were then proceeded with. The first related to 
Friends in our Australian colonies. From the 
correspondence between them and the Meeting 
for Sufferings, it appeared that they were appre- 
hensive in regard to a change proposed by the 
latter body, which would deprive any member of 
our Society, on quitting this country forthe Aus- 
tralian colonies, of all right to maintenance from 
his Monthly Meeting here. Our Australian 
friends were willing to agree to the transference 
of membership in such cases, but pleaded their 
inability to take on themselves the possible charge 
of maintaining those who should so eome among 
them. After some discussion, it was agreed to 
refer the subject to the Conference proposed by 
the large Committee for the consideration of the 
Bristol and Warwickshire propositions on settle- 
ment and relief. This proposal of the Committee 
was then considered and adopted—the Confer- 
ence to take place at such time as should be 
fixed by the Meeting for Sufferings. 

In connection with Australian Friends, the 
recent death of G. W. Walker was alluded to in 
the report before mentioned, and also in the 
meeting by Thomas Pierce, who traced his own 
convincement to the example and labors of G. W. 
Walker and James Backhouse when in Australia. 

The next minute, from the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, related to the issuing of a new edition of 
the Rules and Advices, the present one being 
nearly exhausted. In view of the changes in 
some of our regulations, now resolved on or un- 
der consideration, it was agreed to defer the new 
issue for another year. * . : . 

A report was read from the Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings appointed to correspond 
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with Friends on the Continent. There was noth- 
ing very striking from Germany or France, but | 

a lively and interesting epistle was read from our| 
Friends in Norway. “Tt appears that there are| 
16 established meetings for worship, though 12 
of these are attended by very small numbers. 

They count 127 actual members, besides 250 at- 


tenders, and 14 members have been added by| 


convincement during the past year. The school | 
at Stavanger numbers about 80 scholars, and 
continues to prosper notwithstanding some efforts 
made by a priest to withdraw from it the chil- 
dren of Lutheran parents. There seemed a con- 
siderable awakening at Tromso, within the limits 
of the Arctic circle : 
were there, forsaking the State religion, appeared 
attracted towards the views of our Society. An 
interesting account was then read of the pro- 
ceedings of the deputation which had visited 
Russia, Sweden and Denmark, &c_, for the pur- 


pose of presenting the “ Plea for Liberty of Con-| 


science” to those in authority, and otherwise 
promoting its circulation. Permission had been | 
refused to circulate the document in Russia, but 
it had been widely effected in the other countries, 
the press in them being free. The next paper 
presented, contained an account of the labors, 
during about six months, of our friends Robert | 
and Sarah Lindsey. It consisted chiefly of por- 
tions of letters, and it was instructive and encour- | 
aging to observe to what an extent these Friends 
had been enabled to carry out their views of duty | 
in visiting the scattered and lonely portion of our'| 
Society in America. 
have been carried on at times under much phy- 
sical suffering—long journeys having to be per- 

formed under the extremities of heat and cold. 
Before returning to England, they purpose visit- 
ing California, the Sandwich Islands, and some 
of the settlements in Australia. After an ex- 
pression of sympathy in connection with the lat- 


ter report, the meeting adjourned to next morn- 
ing. ra + + ok *” * 


Sixth-doy.—Soon after the opening of the 
meeting, the religious visit was received which 
had been postponed from a previous sitting, from 
Susan Howland, who addressed us at some length. 

The Epistles to Ireland, and to several of the 
American Yearly Meetings, were read. George 
Cornish was liberated to pay a religious visit to 
the women’s meeting. 

The documents received from the Meeting for 
Sufferings were then proceeded with. A brief 
account of the visit to Turkey, and subsequent 
death of John Yeardley, (already partially circu- 
lated,) was first read. A report followed on 
the distribution of the address to Christian na- 
tions on their conduct to those less enlightened, 
which appeared to have been very widely ow 
lated. * * * * * 


The meeting adjourned to 5.30 P. M. the 
Committee of Elders was directed to meet at 9, 


and not a few of those who! 


Their mission appears to| 
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and the Select Meeting at 10 o'clock next 
morning. 

The ‘large committee met at 3.80 P. M., and 
considered and passed the drafts of the general 
epistle. It entered at length into the subject of 
the dangers incurred by the war now proceeding 
in Europe, in accordance with the feeling of the 
Yearly Meeting, as expressed on the previous 
da 

Tn the concluding sitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in the afternoon, the remaining epistles to 
the American Yearly Meetings were read and 
approved. Reports were presented from the 
Parliamentary Committee, from which it appear- 
ed that a short Act had been obtained, restoring 
to Friends the privileges as to the wording of the 
affirmation of allegiance, which they possessed 
till lately, when they were undesignedly taken 
away by. the repeal of the Act containing the 
clause which conferred them. The kind services 
of the Earl of Carlisle and E. P. Bouverie, M.P., 
in obtaining the Act referred to, were duly ac. 
| knowledged. Some expression ‘followed as to 
the valuable assistance rendered to the Society 
in different ways by the Meeting for Sufferings. 
1A report followed from the committee on the 
| Negro and Aborigines fund, which was interest- 
ing rand suggestive. They had disbursed between 
| £500 and £600 during the past year, in promot- 
ing the objects of the fund. A report was pre- 
sented from the Friends appointed in the matter 
| of the Wilberforce and Babington trusts, before 
referred to. The amount in trust is about £500, 
and the meeting adopted a minute prepared by 
the committee, handing it over, so far as it 
sessed the power, to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. A Friend, referring to 
the address to parents issued by the Yearly Meet- 
ing two years since, observed that there had been 
perhaps scarcely time to see much effect pro- 
duced by it in the condition of those children 
that are sent to our public schools. They were 
still too often sent in a state of lamentable de- 
ficiency both as regards scriptural knowledge and 
moral training. A note from the women’s meet- 
ing announced their approaching separation, and 
that they had been favored to experience the ex- 
tension of divine regard and to conduct their 
business in harmony. 

A small Committee was appointed to correct 
the press, &c., in bringing out the General Epis- 
tle, and this important document was then read 
by John Hodgkin. On this being concluded, 
several Friends expressed their unity with its 
contents, and others referred to the Divine help 
extended during the different sittings of the 
Yearly Meeting, and which had led toa quiet 
and patient bearing of the burdens which some 
minds had felt during a portion of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Before reading the concluding minute, Joseph 
Thorp, the Clerk, addressed us, observing that he 
believed many had come to that Yearly Meeting 
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with feelings of very serious eoncern, and, it therefore, man, in his triple nature of body, soul 
might be, of apprehension. He believed, how-' and spirit, has his centre in self, and is opposed 
ever, that we had been helped, and that the Lord to God, this state of things must bring trial and 
had been better to us than all our fears. He pain and suffering. Man may ‘kick against the 
wished to encourage a hopeful view respecting pricks;’ but, by so doing, he will only make his 
the state of our little church, Many of its. sufferings the keener. The measure of our 
younger members were, he believed, actuated by alienation from God is thus the measure of our 
the love of Christ, although the outward appear-| cross; for, when we are in perfect accord with 
ance of some of them might not seem very clearly the will of God, the cross ceases. The cross is 
to indicate it; but as they continued in that love, thus the mirror of the soul, by which we see our 
it would lead to the abandonment of all that was true state. Our merciful Lord stands by, as it 
inconsistent with its requirements. He alluded were, ready to help in the misery we have brought 
to the encouragement he had felt during the late upon ourselves. Nor isthisall. Our Lord says, 
Conference of First-day school teachers in Liver- | ‘ Sneed a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
pool, and his high estimate of the devotedness ‘die, it abideth alone;’ universally, death comes 
evinced by many of the young men who attended | before resurrection ; sickness, pain, sorrow, are 
it. He then proceeded to read the concluding | all stepping-stones to the death of the body; we 
minute, which expressed that we had been favor-| go on to death; we rise in newness of life: so 
ed to consider the various important subjects! must the natural man die before he can rise in 
which had come before us in much harmony, and the image of Christ. The cross is the great in- 
to experience from time to time the prevalence strument by which this is effected; it leads us 
of the love of Christ. In that love we peace-| to see that earth has not wherewith to satisfy the 
fully separate, intending, if the Lord permit, to immortal soul; and then, by God’s grace, we 
meet again at the usual time next year. ‘Now, | turn for help where help is to be found. ‘They 
unto Him that is able to keep us from falling,| that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
and to present us faultless before the presence of | the affections and lusts.’ This daily dying is 
His glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise) well called a crucifixion; it is slow and linger- 
God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, domin-| ing, and ends only when we put off the body. 
ion and power, both now and for ever. Amen.” | But, blessed be God! in proportion as the work 
> goes on, we are planted in the likeness of His 
resurrection. Before the gardener can plant the 


OUR, BERLE CROSS. good seed which is to yield flowers and fruit, he 


“Our Lord bids us take up our cross daily.|not only digs the ground, but clears it of rub- 


‘If any man will come after me,’ says He, ‘let | bish ; so does the Heavenly Husbandman. He 
him deny himself, take up his cross, and follow | takes away and pulls down, that He may build 
me.’ And in the parallel passage in St. Luke,| up. The desolateness of the natural heart is 
we are told that the followers of Christ must/the soil, when its true state is brought home to 
deny themselves, and bear the cross daily. Now, the soul, and old things are passing away; but 


we know that the words of Christ are not a mere all things are not yet become new, where seeds 


manner of speech, but they have a tangible, prac- 
tical meaning. In this case they convey an ac-| 
tual fact; not one jot or tittle can fail. Now, 
then, what is this fact? That every one of the 
children of God must take up and bear his daily 
cross. Why is this? God's tender mercies are 
over all His works. He does not delight in hu- 
man suffering; it is contrary to His nature of 
love; and, therefore, the daz/y cross can be no 
arbitrary effect of the will of God. But man is 
a fallen creature ; his whole being is in a state of 
contrariety to God. His intellect is unable to 
apprehend the things of God ; his affections love 
them not, but grovel in the earth; whilst his 
will is averse to the obedience which God claims. 
A limb that is dislocated must be made straight, 
before it can work—the process is painful and 
difficult, but it must be accomplished ere the 
man be made whole. Man, too, is out of har- 
mony, not only in his relation to God, but with 
all around him. It follows, as a consequence, 
that this contrariety in the very nature of things 
brings a daily cross. Opposition to one’s wishes 
and will is the very essence of the cross. While, 


| 


are planted by God, that will spring up and bear 
fruit, even here, in the resurrection of life. 
“M. A. ScHIMMEL-PENNINCK.” 


ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Teachers’ Institute of Delaware Co., 
at Marple Hall, May 20th, 1859, by Professor Tuomas 
Cuasz, A. M., of Haverford College. 


Before proceeding to consider the subject I 
have chosen for my lecture this evening, let me 
express the great pleasure it gives me to have 
this opportunity of co-operating with the teach- 
ers of Delaware county, in their laudable efforts 
to improve themselves and elevate their profes- 
sion. Few instrumentalities are better adapted 
to promote the good cause we all have at heart 
than Teachers’ Associations: in the interchange 
of experience, the presentation of new and im- 
proved methods, the discussion of the principles 
of school government and ins:ruction, and per- 
haps above all, in the contagion of mutual zeal 
and enthusiasm, and the inspiriting influence of 
good example, their meetings have made the rich- 
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est contributions to educational science. I come or the Barbary States, he will sometimes quite 
among you, expecting to derive benefit myself| overwhelm his modest auditor by a volley of in- 
from your interest in the cause, rather than to/|telligence, and leave him stunned with chagrin 
give benefit to others; and yet, though I can|at his own comparative ignorance.” Now, for 
hope to do little more, let me at least trust that I| mental diseases of this kind, I believe the alllo- 
can be of some service by magnifying our calling, | pathic treatment is the right one. We must 
by giving you my warmest sympathy, and wishing | cure by opposites. The remedy for the evils re- 





you a hearty God-speed in your noble work. 


In the remarks which I propose to make on| 


some of the duties of the teacher, I shall view 
them particularly in the light of duties to him- 
self; for this personal aspect is one of the most 
interesting in which any of our duties can be 


duties to ourselves that we are fitted to discharge 
rightly those we owe to others. 


When a person in any occupation is degraded 


sulting from association with inferior minds, is 
association with superior minds—both in general 
society, and particularly in books—that wondrous 
world of literature, wherein, as Milton says, the 
precious life-blood of master spirits is “ embalm- 
ed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 


be our lot, we can make the greatest minds of 
all ages our intimate associates and friends. I 


considered, and it is only by performing =e and wherein, however retired and humble 


by his work—when he is turned into a machine, 
and the man is sunk—there must be something 
radically wrong, either in the employment itself, 
or in the manner in which it is conducted. The 
fault must be of the latter kind, if such results 
ever appear in our profession—if the man is ever 
sunk in the pedagogue: the indispensableness 
of the teacher’s office, and its inherent dignity, 
forbid the other supposition. 

The greatest dangers of the teacher arise from 
the fact that he associates constantly with inferior 
minds, or, rather, with minds less developed than 
his own. Unexposed to the criticism of his 
equals, he easily falls into habits of superficial 
study and hasty conclusion, fatal to all solid in- 
tellectual progress; inaccuracy and want of 


tion, he may become indolent in the investigation 
of truth, and content himself with reiterating, in 
a dogmatic manner, the narrow stores of his 
former knowledge, or even yield to the tempta- 
tion of proclaiming as fact a mere conjecture of 
his own. Moreover, as he is always looked up to 
and regarded with awe by his little flock, he 
often contracts a tone and air of superiority in 
his intercourse with the world in general, and 
“smells of his shop” in whatever company he 
goes. A dogmatic manner, a formal, pedantic 
stiffness and dignity, an assumption of the “ Sir 
Oracle” character—here, if anywhere, is the 
teacher in danger of being overmastered by his 
profession, here are his weak points often betray- 
ed. “With his simplicity,” says a recent re- 
viewer, “the master often unites an amusing 
bombast ; more than any other professional man 
he finds it difficult to shun the cant of business. 
He likes to come in on didactic stilts. He will 
treat his contemporaries as if they were his 
pupils, and announce some bold fact of forgotten 
history as if it had been sent by telegraph. Pos- 


Z a degrading one, but that, while it is 


thoroughness in his knowledge escaping : this duty to ourselves, which, inasmuch 


hope to develop, as I proceed, some of the means 
by which this elevating association with refined 
and superior minds, and familiarity with noble 
sentiments, may be gained; and I hope to make 
it appear that our profession is not, in its natural 


attended with dangers which it behoves us care- 
fully to avoid, it also affords peculiar, and in 
some respects pre-eminent advantages, for the 
full development of a noble and symmetrical in- 
tellectual and moral character. That the aspira- 
tion after such development—that the earnest* 
cultivation of all our nobler powers, with a view to 
the attainment of the highest excellence of which 
we are capable—is an obligation which lies upon 
all men, whatever their profession, no one can 
deny. How shall we, as teachers, seek to div- 


as one’s influence upon his pupils depends di- 
rectly upon his own character, is also our duty 
to those placed under our charge ? 

Our duties to ourselves may be considered 
under three heads—moral, intellectual and social 
—or character, intellectual culture, and manners. 
And first, of moral character. It is certainly 
unnecessary for me to dwell upon the fact that 
every teacher who has any adequate conception 
of his responsibilities, must feel the highest in- 
ducement to guard well his thoughts and actions, 
and so shape his conduct as to afford a good ex- 
ample; and that this sense of responsibility can 
hardly fail to make his general morality at least 
respectable, and will often enforce and strengthen 
the general sense of religious obligation. There 
are certain particular duties, however, to which 
he is called, requiring special moral attributes, 
and bringing with them a liability of faults, some 
of which may result from carrying good qualities 
to excess—for we must be temperate in all things, 

‘and excess even in virtue is vice. The teacher's 
| first duty is to maintain order—to enforce the 


sessed of some general capital in the shape of! right, by exercising the power of command. 
statistics and small information upon topics of| All healthy action in this universe is harmonious 
entirely general interest, such as the names of and regular; the stars in their courses, even the 
the ruling potentates of the little German States,| winds and the waves, yield homage to eternal 
the date of Marlborough’s last battle, the latitude, | laws. Order in the school-room can only be 
climate, religion, and productions of the Hebrides! maintained by establishing the fact that the 
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law. He must be obeyed; nothing should be so 
certain as that he will be obeyed. Now, the ex- 
ercise of command is one of the noblest offices to 
which man can be called. Its successful exercise 
always implies considerable attainment in true 
manliness and excellence of character, for nothing 
is more certain than that no man can govern 
others who has not first learned to govern him- 
self. Here, then, at the very threshold of his 
profession, the teacher is called on to exhibit one 
of the highest attributes of character, self-gov- 
ernment, and to exercise one of the highest and 
most dignified functions, that of command. But 
with the dignity of power he assumes at the 
same time its fearful responsibilities. It is not} 
enough that his government be firm—it should 
be wise, it should be judicious, and, above all, it 
should be just. That it be wise, he must study 
the best theories and methods of education; he 
must investigate human nature in general, and 
the dispositions and capacities of his own pupils 
in particular; that it be just, he must square his 
measures always by the immutable law of right, 
he must act always uniformly and consistently, 
and show no respect of persons. The right to 
command implies the right to reprove and to 

~punish, both of which demand entire self-com- 
mand and great wisdom in the teacher. He 
must rule his own spirit—he must learn not to 
be vexed by the “ infinitely little’—and when 
his moral indignation is justly excited, he must 
never allow it to degenerate into anger and pas- 
sion. For these ends, what constant circum- 
spection does the young teacher require—for his 
temptations are many and great—and how richly 
is his self-watchfulness rewarded! Growing 
stronger with every day, the virtues of energy, 
decision and equability of temper, soon become 
fixed in his character; and he finds, when he 
has learned to govern himself, that he has learn- 
ed even therein the whole secret of governing 
others. 

Secondly, of intellectual character and culti- 
vation. When a young man first begins to 
teach, his occupation is universally acknowledged 
to be improving to his mind. He learns by 
teaching. Few things are so well calculated to 
compel clearness and thoroughness in our own 
understanding of a subject as the necessity of 
explaining it fully to others. But when his 
trade has been learned—when he knows by 
heart every rule in the grammar, the solution of 
every problem in the arithmetic, when he has 
settled on the way to parse every line in Pope’s 
Essay, or whatever text book he uses—there is 
danger that he will begin to hug the delusion 
that there is.no more room for him to study, that 
he has nothing now to do but turn the machine 
and grind out his stereotyped questions and de- 
mand the stereotyped replies. And yet, if we 
study as we ought, we may recur every day to 


teacher’s will is the controlling and indisputable | study will be inexhaustible, and the subject will 
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present new meaning, new beauties, at ever 
successive examination. Now it behooves the 
teacher, seeing that in the course of a long life 
he must frequently recur to the same books and 
the same topics, to cultivate carefully the habit 
of making everything appear fresh and new 
each time he looks at it, viewing it in a new and 
different light, and judging afresh of the proper 
explanations and interpretations to be given, in- 
stead of repeating by rote what he gave his class 
on the first occasion. Thus his most technical 
and mechanical work may be varied and made 
profitable to himself. No two classes of pupils 
should be taught precisely alike, for no two are 
composed of the same material, or are at precise- 
ly the same stage of progress. Herein for us 
teachers is signally displayed the benevolence 
and the wisdom of God, that no two boys or girls 
can be found who do not present peculiarities of 
mental constitution and development which dis- 
tinguish them from any other boys and girls in 
the universe, and demand some corresponding 
distinction in the mode in which the instructor 
seeks to gain their attention and reach their un- 
derstandings. I may, year after year, repeat to 
a class the same method of solving a difficult 
problem in arithmetic and algebra, but, in the 
first place, I may arrive each time at my solution, 
not from my memory, but from my careful analy- 
sis of the condition of the question, and secondly, 
I may each time vary—not the equations, or the 
process, to be sure—but my mode of pointing out 
to the class and impressing on their minds the 
meaning of the problem, the grounds of its 
analysis, the reasoning by which its solution is 
effected. I shall be assisted in this by the fact 
that the difficulties of the pupils will differ in 
different instances; my class last year stumbled 
at one step in the process—this year’s pupils find 
no difficulty at that point, but stumble at others. 
This same variety can be secured in our lessons 
in parsing, in geography, in natural philosophy 
and kindred sciences. In some of these the ef- 
fect is the more easily produced—indeed cannot 
fail to be produced—if the right method of 
teaching is employed, namely: independence of 
the text-book. A teacher is not ready to hear his 
class when he understands fully and has become 
familiar with what the text-book says. He must 
read other books—the works of the great masters 
of the subject in hand; he must study the 
sources whence the author of the text-book ob- 
tained his information ; above all he must go to 
nature herself. Accordingly, the mere motive 
of the desire of success in business should lead 
the teacher toa course of general reading and 
general culture, most favorably conducing to his 
own mental improvement. 
(To be continued.) 
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It were better to be of no church, than to be 


the same subject and never tire; the interest of! bitter for any — Penn. 
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From the American Agriculturist. 


TAKE CARE OF THE YOUNG MUSOLES. 


The season of long, hot days, short nights, hard 
labor, and short rests, has come, and it seems to 
me it were well to utter a word of caution to 
farmers, be they fathers or masters, who have 
the care of boys. Many a boy is ruined for life 
in these hard harvest days. Boys are generally 
ambitious to become men and do “ men’s work ;” 
the father is glad to see so much “ grit,” and 
the lad of fourteen perhaps is allowed to take 
scythe or cradle, and go into the field with full 
grown men and see how near he can keep up. 
With what result? His “grit” keeps him 
along for a while, but the muscles of his arms, 
and, far worse than this, those of his chest, soon 
become strained by what is to him unnatural 
labor, and he “ gives out.” Yet the vital ener- 
gies of youth are strong, and he soon seems to 
recover his exhausted strength, and again he re- 
peats his efforts. But the forces of nature each 
time rally more feebly, he becomes weak in the 
chest, his joints become enlarged, the action of 
the whole system becomes dull, the animus of 
youth is gone, in too many cases never to return. 
He enters manhood, not with the spirit that goes 
to daily toil with a song, and returns at evening 
with a shout, but with a spiritless step, as if it 
were a hateful drudgery, and such to him it is. 
Farm pursuits become distasteful and are left at 
the first opportunity. We wonder sometimes at 
the iron constitutions of foreigners who seek their 
homes with us. The main secret is here. Boys 
are not put to hard labor there. You scarcely 
ever find a young Irishman of twenty that has 
ever handled a scythe, previous to coming here. 
It is considered there to be work only fit for full 
grown men. Think of this farmers when your 
boys want to “ pitch in” with the men, and give 
them a lighter toil, that shall give healthful ex- 
ercise, not over-straining labor. 

eeepc 


For Friends’ Review. 


The late gifted President Edwards gives some 
remarkable manifestations of Divine favor to 
himself. Writing of his early religious life, he 
says : “ Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my 
contemplations on it, appeared to me to bea sweet, 
pleasant, charming, serene, calm nature, which 
broughtan inexpressible purity, brightness, peace- 
fulness and ravishment to the soul. In other 
words, that it made the soul like a field or garden 
of God, with all manner of pleasant flowers; all 
pleasant, delightful and undisturbed ; enjoying 
a sweet calm, and the gentle and vivifying beams 
of the sur. The soul of a true Christian, as I 
then wrote my meditations, appeared like such a 
little white flower as we see in the spring of the 
year; low and humble on the ground, opening its 
bosom to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s 
glory ; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rapture ; 
diffusing around a sweet fragrancy; standing 


| peacefully, in the midst of other flowers suund 
about; all, in like manner, opening their bosoms 
to drink in the light of the sun. There was no 
part of creature holiness that I had so great a 
sense of loveliness for as humility, brokenness of 
heart and purity of spirit; and there was nothing 
that I so earnestly longed for. My heart panted 
after this, to lie low before God, as in the dust, 
that [ might become asa little child.” And again, 
“Sometimes only mentioning a single word, 
causes my heart to burn within me, or only see- 
ing the name of Christ, or the name of some 
attribute of God ; and God has appeared glorious 
to me; it has made me to have exalted thoughts 
of God, that he subsists in Father, Son, ‘and 
Holy Ghost. The sweetest joys and delights I 
have experienced have not been those that have 
arisen from a hope of my own good estate, but 
in a direct view of the glorious things of the 
Gospel.” 

“Once, as I rode out into the woods, having 
alighted from my horse in a retired place for 
contemplation and prayer, I had a view, that for 
me was extraordinary, of the glory of the Son 
of God as Mediator between God and man, and 
his wonderful, great, full, pure and sweet grace 
and love, and meek and gentle condescension. 
The grace that appeared so calm and sweet, ap- 
peared also great above the Heavens. The per- 
son of Christ appeared ineffably excellent, with 
an excellency great enough to swallow up all 
thought and conception; which continued, as 
near as I can judge, about an hour; which kept 
me the greater part of the time in a flood of tears 
and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency of soul to 
be—what I know not otherwise how to express— 
emptied and annihilated ; to lie in the dust and to 
be full of Christ alone; to love Him with a holy 
and pure love; to trust in Him; to live in Him; 
to serve and follow Him; and to be perfectly 
satisfied and made pure, with a divine and 
heavenly purity.” E. 

——~<ee———___ 


For Friends’ Review. 


I like the spirit and valuable hints of the arti- 
cle in the 31st number of the Review, under the 
caption of “ Entertaining our Friends,” and be- 
lieve that much more might be profitably said 
on the same subject. Another branch of it, how- 
ever, causes me to take my pen, and submit the 
following remarks on 


TRAVELLING FROM HOME AND BEING ENTER- 
TAINED. 


Many persons of kind hearts and good princi- 
ples, for the want of experience or observation, 
or both, leave home without those provisions for 
their comfort which they need, and are therefore 
either obliged to do without them, or to run the 
risk of making themselves troublesome where 
they go. On leaving your own homes with a 
prospect of calling upon a family in private life, 
to receive their hospitality, it is fair to presume 
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that you have reasons, from relationship, affection, 
previous acquaintance or necessity, which justify 

you'in becoming their guests. Study, then, to 

make your visit agreeable to them, (as their kind- 

ness will induce them to make your stay agreea- 

ble to you,) and be sure that you do not make such | 
visits where there is not good ground for them, 
else you may have occasion to feel as if you were 
impostors, or intruders, and even though kindly 
treated by the family, you will have a conscious 
sense that they so look upon you. When about 
to call at a friend’s house for entertainment, it 
would seem proper to consider whether the per- 
sons to be called upon are in suitable condition 
to bear the labor and expenses which your com- 
pany will cause them. It is very common to as- 
sume that persons are well off, that they have 
plenty, &c., when it suits the convenience of the 
visitor to think so. But this is far from being 
always the case, even where it appears to be. I 
have known widows, and weakly persons, and 
persons in limited circumstances, who happened 
to live in a convenient place, seriously oppressed 
with company, because of the convenience of their 
residence, or of their kindness, when the visitors 
appeared to take but very little thought, or if 
they did think at all, they went under an er- 
roneous assumption. 

Be sure you do not make your visits /ong ; te- 
dious visits are, perhaps, never desirable. Your 
friends will be glad to see you, will treat you 
well, and enjoy your company, for a night, or a 
day or so, when it would be far from suiting 
them to take in a boarder for a week. 

Make reasonable and seasonable visits where 
there is reason for doing so, then leave in proper 
time. 

Before you leave home, consider your expens- 
es, and do not start without sufficient means to 
pay them. Remember, that if your visit is worth 
making, it is worth providing for on the way ; 
and surely no one should expect to impose upon 
others, either in money or entertainment, what 
they are not willing to lay out for themselves. 
This will prevent you from ever calling on an- 
other merely to save expense. If the business 

ou go upon will not pay expenses, you would do 
Lester to stay at home. If it will, it would ap- 

r appropriate, when you go out for your own 
Cicaom interest, or gratification, to call at those 
places where you can receive a comfortable enter- 
tainment for pay. 

But it is not my purpose to speak against visits 
of affection and sociality to relatives and friends, 
on appropriate occasions. Such visits, especially 
when enlivened with the spirit of Christian love, 
are highly commendable, and afford serene enjoy- 
ment to the parties mutually. But still you ought 
not to make yourself troublesome. Study the con- 
venience of those where you go, and conform to 
their family regulations. Avoid, if possible, going 
in at an unseasonable hour. Arrange to arrive sca | 
sonably before the hours for meals, or the hour 
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of bed, if you expect to want such accommoda- 
tions. Rise in time, and be dressed ready for the 
breakfast meal, without detaining the family. 
You can easily ascertain the evening before, what 
the breakfast hour is. And then, in the day, do 
not be out, or missing at the time of meals, so as 
to keep the family in suspense, when they have 
reason to expect you to be present. So, also, be 
especially careful not to detain business men 
from the fulfilment of their hours of duty or en- 
gagement. 

The family will have provided you with a 
pitcher of water and a wash basin in your room : 
do not forget to have your night robes, if you 
use such, and your shaving apparatus, in your own 
trunk or bag, so that you can serve yourselves 
without troubling the family. Have also your 
own comb and clothes brush, so that in ease there 
should be none in your room, you ean be fully 
ready in person to come out to breakfast, or to 
proceed to any engagement, without hindrance 
or delay. Suffer not your city habits, or your 
country habits, to infringe materially upon the 
order of the family where you are, but, as before 
said, make it your care to conform, as nearly as 
you can, to the order of the family whose hospi- 
tality you are enjoying. 

When setting off, have your thoughts about 
you, and while you part gratefully and affection- 
ately from the family, do not forget your bag, 
coat, shawl, basket, umbrella, overshoes, or other 
loose articles. You may suffer much inconve- 
nience by having left them behind, and cause se- 
rious annoyance to the family to get you into pos- 
session of them again. Be careful, therefore, to 
keep your things in order, and not have them 
scattered, and you will be ready to start off 
promptly when the time comes, and have less 
anxiety about being prepared—indeed your own 
things should be so well adjusted that you 
can start off, at short notice, at any time when 
you may desire to do so. Roursa Joy. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 9, 1859. 


Appress By Tuomas Cuasze, A. M.—In 
giving place to this clear and interesting exposi- 
tion of the true character and the high duties 
that belong to the genuine Teacher, we cannot 
but think it will be found both suggestive and 
instructive to many of our readers, who are de- 

| voting themselves to the most important of secu- 


lar engagements. So intimately connected, in- 


| deed, is the occupation of a Teacher with the 


future, as well as the present welfare of each 


successive generation of mankind, that it can 
scarcely be regarded as merely secular in its char- 





acter. Well may our valued friend “ magnify 
his calling,” and incite his fellow-instructors to 
aim at an elevated position in their profession ; 
and we trust the publication of his Address will 
promote, in many of its readers, a higher appre- 
ciation of the dignity and true nobility of an 
employment which, as much, if not more than 
any other, exercises a power to “ shape the minds 
of men and control the future destinies of our 
race. 


- ——~0 
We desire to call attention to the notice in 
another column in relation to the Public Exer- 


cises at Haverford College next week. 
4 sania 

Marriep, At Friends’ Meeting, East Fork, near 
Bridgeport, Marion Co., Ind., on the 26th of 5th mo. 
last, Joan Cook, son of Amos and Hannah Cook, of 
Cesar’s Creek, Warren Co., Ohio, to Mary Furnas, 
daughter of John Furnas, (deceased,) and Mary C., 
his wife, of the former place. 


, On the 29th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Orange street, Philadelphia, Jozz Bean, of Cedar 
Co., lowa, to Hawyan Exvwiorr Sarptey, daughter of 
Thomas and Lydia Shipley, of this city, (the former 
deceased. ) 
— +2 —— - 

Diep, In the city of New York, on the 6th ult., 
Samuet F. Mort, in the 71st year of his age. 

He retired from active business about twenty years 
ago, but did not seek his own ease, giving a large 
portion of his time to unostentatious labors for the 
benefit of his fellow-citizens, especially the ignorant, 
the poor and the destitute, and for the welfare of the 
Society of Friends. In the education of youth, and 
the operation of the public school system, he was 
particularly interested, and his influence and counsel 
were often sought for on delicate questions of educa- 
tional policy. He was also at one time a Governor 
of the New York Hospital, and a Director in some of 
our earliest Savings, Insurance and other moneyed 
institutions. His duties were always discharged in 
a straightforward and commendable manner. His 
character and example, says a New York paper, de- 
serve to be held up for the imitation of young mer- 
chants and men of business, for he sought wealth by 
industry, prudence and economy, yet he never sacri- 
ficed integrity to acquire it, nor did he permit him- 
self to indulge bold and reckless speculations that he 
might hastily become rich. He remembered that 
he who makes haste to be rich shall not be innocent. 
He desired wealth for the independence it would 
confer, but he preferred innocence and an unstained 
reputation to wealth. He sought something besides 
wealth—mental cultivation, intellectual accomplish- 
ments, and moral improvement of himself and man- 
kind, and above and beyond all these, he sought 
purity of heart, and the glory of his Creator. We 
believe he attained these objects of his earnest de- 


sire, and that he has entered upon the rest reserved 
for the just. 


——, At West Falmouth, Mass., on the 20th of 11th 
mo., 1858, Revsen Ditiinenam, in the 57th year of 
his age, a worthy and beloved member of Sandwich 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He endured a protracted and painful illness for 
several years with remarkable patience and resigna- 
tion, evincing that he was sustained and comforted 
during his confinement, to his humbling admiration, 
acknowledging that his only hope of salvation was 
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through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
In the latter part of his sickness he was unable to 
give full expression to his feelings, on account of the 
extreme weakness of his voice; yet there were sea- 
sons in which he was strengthened to testify of the 
goodness of the Lord, and, as it related to himself, of 
His wonderful dealings with him. Near his final 
close he was enabled to express that he saw nothing 
in his way, and the prospect before him appeared 
clear and lovely, affording the consoling evidence 
that his purified spirit was about to enter into that 
rest which is prepared for the people of God. 


Diep, On the 10th ult., Wmi1am Atsert CoLLins, 
only son of John and Ann B. Collins, of Burlington, 
N. J., in the 7th year of his age. 


PUBLIC EXERCISES AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The semi-annual public examinations at Haverford 
College will be held on Second and, Third-days, the 
1lth and 12th inst., commencing at 9 o’clock each 
morning. 

There will be a meeting of the Loganian Society, 
for miscellaneous literary exercises by members of 
the different classes in the College, on Second-day 
evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The business meeting of the Alumni Association 
will be held at 4 o’clock on Third-day afternoon. 
The public oration will be delivered by CHARLES 
Taner, of New Bedford, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 

The exercises of Commencement will begin at 9 
o’clock on Fourth-day morning, in the Collection 
Room. 

Friends of the College are invited to attend. 

ee 


HAVERFORD ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Association will 
be held at Haverford College, on Third day, 7th mo., 
12th, 1859. 

The business meeting commences at 4 o’clock, P. 
M., and the public meeting, at which an address will 
be delivered by Charles Taber, of New Bedford, at 7 
P. M. 

Trains from Philadelphia, stopping at Haverford 
Station, leave the depot, at Eleventh and Market Sts. 
at 7.15 and 11 o’clock, A. M., and 2 and 4.30, P. M. 
Returning, leave the College at 8.40, P. M. 

All ex-students and friends of the Institution are 
invited to attend the public meeting. 

D. Scuit, Jr., Secretary. 
cincinceainemcipglitasnilclattiltte 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Semi-Annual Examination, at the close of the 
Summer Term, will commence on Second-day, the 
11th of the 7th month. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, the 
14th of the 9th month next. New Students must 
be present on the day preceding the opening, in or- 
der to be examined and classified. 

Applications for admission may be made to the 
undersigned, at the Office, No. 109 North 10th street 
—if by letter, addressed to the care of Wm. Macniven. 
The age of the applicant, his previous studies, and 
his connection with Friends, must be clearly stated ; 
and in all cases certificates of moral standing, and of 
the books which have been studied, signed by the 
last Teacher, must accompany the application. 

The receipts for Board and Tuition being inade- 
quate to meet the outlays, and large sums having 
been contributed by members of our religious So- 
ciety for its support, the charge for Students who are 
not members, will be $300 per annum ; for members, 
it will be $250. 

By direction of the Managers, 
Cuartes YARNALL, Secretary. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF NEW YORK 
YEARLY MEETING, 1859. 
(Concluded from page 684.) 


Fourth-day afternoon,1st of Sixth month.—The 
Committee to visit the subordinate Meetings re- 
ported as follows: 

“The Committee appointed last year to visit 
the subordinate Meetings, as way might open 
for it, and render such advice and assistance as 
they were enabled to give, 

Report— 

“ That attention by some of their number has 
been given to several of the Quarterly aud other 
Meetings. 

“The minds of a number of them were drawn 
to one Quarterly Meeting, where labor has been 
bestowed, and the Committee are induced to be- 
lieve that good results will arise therefrom. 

“ Although way has not opened for much ac- 
tion in the Committee during the past year, yet 
they have been introduced into sympathy with 
Friends in our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
some of them having been much reduced by 
death and otherwise. In taking a view of those 
of this class, a deep interest was felt for the 
health and prosperity of our beloved Society, 
and a desire that we may not too much consult 
our own ease, but seriously consider whether 
some measure cannot be adopted that may be 
likely to result in a benefit to the Society. 

“ On behalf of the Committee, 
“ James Conapon,” 
“Maria WILLETs.” 


The report was satisfactory, and the Commit- 
tee were continued, and encouraged to give at- 
tention to the service confided to them, and to 
other services connected therewith as they may 
feel their minds drawn to, and way opens for. 


Jonathan De Vol and 
added to the Committee. 

The Committee to attend at the organization 
of Western Yearly Meeting, made the following 
satisfactory report : 

“To the Yearly Meeting : 

“The Committee appointed last year to attend 
the opening of Western Yearly Meeting, re- 
port— 

‘Six of their number, in company with like 
Committees from the Yearly Meetings of Indiana, 
Ohio, and Baltimore, were present at the open- 
ing and organization of the Meeting ; and in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of this Meeting, 
conveyed to them the assurance of our sympa- 
thy with them in prospect of the responsible 
position they were about to assume. 

“The Meeting was large and the Committees 
from the several Yearly Meetings were kindly 
received. The organization of a new Yearly 
Meeting was felt to be a deeply interesting sub- 
ject, and it was entered into with a feeling of 
the responsibilities devolving upon them in so 
important a movement; and through the uid of 


Jesse P. Haines were 
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our Holy Head the Meeting proceeded with the 
important business which came before it, in 
much harmony and brotherly condescension. 
‘‘Whilst present with them—gratified wit- 
nesses of their proceedings—and in a retrospect 
of the visit since our return, we have been in- 
duced to believe that the movement may con- 
tribute to the welfare of our Society in that part 
of the land. 
‘On behalf of the Committee, 
“ DANIEL P. HAVILAND.” 


The Trustees of the Murray Fund made a re- 
port of their proceedings for the past year, which 
was very acceptable: [showing an expenditure 
of $2241.68, for books, printing, &c., and for 
various henevolent objects. ] ‘ 

“In conclusion, the Trustees may remark, 
that they have endeavored faithfully to discharge 
the duties of their trust, and though their labors 
are conducted without attracting public attention, 
they are yet renewedly convinced that they are 
productive of good.” 

‘‘ Signed on behalf of the Trustees. 
“ WitiiaM R. Tuurston, Sec’y.” 

“ New York, 5th mo. 28th, 1859.” 


The Committee on the Kansas Indians report- 
ed as follows : 


“ To the Yearly Meeting: 

‘The Committee to whom was confided the 
cause of the Kansas Indians, report,—that within 
the past year they have had considerable corres- 
pondence with our friend Thomas H. Stanley, 
who, with self-sacrificing devotedness, continues 
to prosecute his arduous concern. Though strug- 
gling under difficulties arising from inadequate 
pecuniary support, and, at times, depressed by 
adverse circumstances, yet in a recent letter he 
says, ‘I endeavor to move along as way opens, 
and, though our progress seems very slow, yet I 
feel comfortablein believing we are in our places, 
and have never for a moment regretted coming.’ 

“ The funds collected in 1857 and forwarded to 
our friend, were used in the purchase of provi- 
sions, Farming utensils, Building materials, and 
School books. In acknowledging its receipt, with 
feelings of gratitude he remarked, he did not see 
how they could have got along without it. 

‘‘ He appears to be rendering essential service 
to the Indians, in defending their rights and in- 
terests against the encroachments of the whites, 
and is winning their confidence and love 

“They manifest much willingness to work, and 
the men are being instructed io agricultural pur- 
suits, and the women in household duties. No 
regular school has yet been opened, owing to the 
want of sufficient accommodations, and their being 
disappointed in obtaining ateacher. These ob- 
stacles, it is hoped, may svon be removed, but 
money is needed. 

“ The ground on which the improvements are 
located will come into market in Ninth month 
next, and itis important that it should be secured 
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For this purpose alone, two hundred dollars 
are needed. 

“In endeavoring to promote the civilization 
and christianization of the Indians, (a concern 
which Friends have always had at heart,) our 
friends Thomas H. Stanley and his wife are en- 
countering hardships and deprivations of which 
few of us, who continue to live in our ‘ceiled 
houses,’ have any conception. 

“ Under these circumstances, it appears to the 
Committee that the least for us to do, would be 
to give substantial evidence of our unity and 
sympathy, and enable them to do all that is in 
their hearts. 

“On behalf of the Committee, 

‘Ropert Linptey Murray.” 

“ New York, 5th mo. 31, 1859.” 

The Report was interesting and satisfactory, 
and our Treasurer was directed to pay two hun- 
dred dollars to the Committee to be forwarded for 
the use of this portion of our brethren. 

The Committee were continued; and requested 
to report next year the result of their labors. A 
committee was appointed to raise additional funds 


by voluntary subscription, during the sittings of 
this Meeting, and pay the amount collected to 


R. L.. Murray to be forwarded. 
The Representatives were also requested to open 
subscriptions in their respective Quarterly Meet- 


ings, and collect further funds as they may be| 


enabled, for this benevolent object, and remit the 
same at an early day to Robert Lindley Murray, 
New York. 

Fifth-day Morning, 2d of Sixth month.— 
The articles of Discipline in relation to “ Trade,” 
“Requests to be received into Membership,” 
“Titles of Lands,” and a paragraph in relation 
to Ministers, referred on Second-day to the 
Meeting for Sufferings for revision, were re- 


turned by that Meeting, with propositions for} 


some changes and modifications: these essays 
were considered and approved—the Women’s 
Meeting uniting therein. 

The Discipline being thus wholly and fully 


adopted, it was directed that it be published, | 


copies thereof transmitted to the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and that it go into operation in the several 
Meetings, immediately upon their receiving said 
copies of the work. 
_The changes proposed by the Meeting for 
Sufferings in relation to the name of that Meet- 
ing, and the times of holding, namely : 

That it be entitled, “Representative Meeting,” 
_ And that its regular times of assembling be on 
Fourth-day preceding the Yearly Meeting, at 


3 o'clock, P. M., and on the first Fifth-day in| 


Twelfth month, at 11 o’clock, A. M., were now 
considered and approved. 

The Clerk was directed to inform other Yearly 
Meetings of these changes, in a Postscript to the 
several Hpistles, and also to forward copies of 
the Discipline to them when published. 

The publishing and distribution of the Disci- 
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pline were referred to the Representative Meet- 
ing. 

Reports were received from all the Quarterly 
Meetings, (from Butternuts in part only,) in re- 
lation to Schools, &c. of which the following is 
a summary, viz. : 

There are 1275 children of suitable age to 
attend schools. 82 attend schools under care of 
Meetings ; 1040 attend District or mixed schools ; 
121 attend Family schools, or are taught at home ; 
4 are reported as receiving no instruction; 1 
blind child; 1 school under care of a meeting ; 
12 First-day schools for Scriptural instruction 
have been kept, some of them a part of the year 
only. 

These reports were not sufficiently accurate to 
enable the meeting to have a correct knowledge 
of education within our limits ; in order to accom- 
plish this, it is necessary that Quarterly Meetings 
exercise due care therein over their subordinate 
meetings; and they were requested to forward 
next year a detailed and clear account of the 
number of children, the description of schools 
they attend, the number of schools, ifany, under 
care of meetings, and the number of First-day 
schools. 

Adrian Quarterly Meeting informed, that the 
School under charge of that meeting had been 
kept four months the past summer to good satis- 
faction, although not as well attended by Friends’ 
children as could have been wished ; no way has 
| yet opened for a school this season. 

It is very desirable that Friends in that sec- 
tion do not relax their efforts in this interesting 
concern. 

The Committee to propose names of Friends 
to compose the Representative Meeting, reported 
as follows: [names omitted. ] 

The names were deliberately considered, and 
approved ; and these Friends were accordingly 
appointed : they were requested to meet early for 
the purpose of organizing and attending to such 
duties as may claim their care. The Quarterly 
| Meetings of Ferrisburgh, Farmington, Butter- 
nuts, Yonge Street, and West Lake were each 
requested to appoint a member in accordance 
with its present organization, and forward a 
minute of such appointment to the Meeting. 

The Quarterly Meeting of Scipio proposed that 
they be allowed to hold that Meeting in Sixth 
month at Union Springs, instead of North Street : 


a>”) 

and Le Ray Quarterly Meeting requested per- 
mission to hold that Meeting in Third month at 
Indian River, instead of Lowville. 





| serious consideration. 


The Meeting was united in allowing the pro- 
posed changes to be made. 

The following proposition was received from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting : 

“The state of our beloved Society throughout 
this Continent has at this time claimed our 
We have been brought 
to mourn over the hedges that have been broken 
down, and the disunity that exists in portions of 
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our beloved Society, and a proposition has been 
laid before this Meeting for the appointment of 
a Committee, to unite with Committees that may 
be appointed by other Yearly Meetings, to de- 
liberate on and settle in the authority of Truth, 
all difficulties affecting the welfare of the Church 
that may be referred to them by any of the Year- 
ly Mectings, or which may affect with suffering 
the Brotherhood of Yearly Meetings—which was 
united with by this Meeting, and a Committee 
appointed accordingly.” 

Upon deliberately and carefully attending 
thereto, the Meeting united in the belief that we 
are not prepared to adopt such measure at this 
time. It was therefore referred to next year for 
further consideration. 

The subject of correspondence with the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, referred from last year, 
claimed attention, and on consideration was again 
referred to next year. 

Afternoon.—Essays of Epistles to our dear 
friends of the Yearly Meetings of London, Dub- 
lin, New England, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Western, were presented, and 
with some proposed modifications, approved. 

The Clerks were directed to have them tran- 
scribed, to sign them on behalf of this Meeting, 
and forward them to the Mectings to which they 
are respeceively addressed. 

In coming together at this time, our minds 
were seriously impressed with the consideration 
of the weight of responsibility resting on us, in 
view of the important work upon which we were 
entering. Earnest have been our desires that 
we might be duly qualified for the service, and 
that holy aid might be vouchsafed to us there- 
in. In the course of the deliberations in which 
we have been engaged, although we are bound 
to acknowledge that weakness is ours, in unmer 
ited merey the wing of Ancient Goodness has 
been spread over us, and we have been enabled 
to transact the important business which came 
before us in harmony and brotherly love; and 
being now brought toa satisfactory close, Friends 
took an affectionate leave of each other, to meet 
again in this city next year, if consistent with 
the will of our Father in Heaven. 

Witxi1aM Woop, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE TUMBLE-BUSH OF THE PRAIRIE. 


Various appear the modes by which the seeds 
of plants are scattered over the face of the earth. 
The seed burr of the well-known burdock, by 
means of many delicate hooks, attaches itself to 
the skins of rough-coated animals that come in 
contact -with it; the seeds of the thistle and 
dandelion are furnished with feathery egrets, or 
slender parachutes, by which they float in the 
lightest zephyr; and the migratory rose, men- 
tioned in a late number of the Review, makes 
its periodical journeys in search of a habitation 
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suited to its wants. There are plants on the 
western prairies that scatter their seeds in a simi- 
lar manner, but the habits of the “ tumble-bush” 
seem to mark it as an American edition in the 
plan followed by the migratory rose. 

On a windy day (by no means rare on the 
western prairies,) in the spring or autumn, one’s 
attention is frequently taken by something bound- 
ing along in the distance, that at first sight sug- 
gests the thought of a wild animal or dog at full 
speed ; but another view assures us it is a travel- 
ling plant on its habitual excursion. By and by, 
we reach a fence of boards or hedge of Osage 
orange, and in the corner,where two lines of it have 
met, especially, we find the fugitives have been 
arrested in great heaps. They prove to be the 
nearly spherical heads of an animal plant (the 
tumble-bush), from 12 to 24 inches in diameter. 
The central stem is nearly an inch in diameter 
at the base, and tapering gradually to the top, 
the lateral branches so regularly distributed, so 
numerous, and varying in length so nicely, ac- 
cording to their position, as to produce the 
spherical shape, that enables it to travel smoothly 
before the wind. It seems that the stem begins 
to decay near the ground, while the upper part 
and branches stiffen as they come to maturity. 
Then comes the wind—breaks the stem where 
most decayed, and trundles the head along on 
the level prairie, (at times frightening horses,) 
till some obstacle hinders its further progress. 
In this tumbling and rolling it scatters its seeds. 


H. M. 


anacesianasigtalte = 
SIR ROBERT PEEL ON MILITARY AMBITION. 


“ And if some mighty chieftain should again 
try to make false daeeale to military glory, and 
to disturb the peace of the world for the gratifi- 
cation of his own corrupt ambition, then I hope 
an enlightened people, flourishing by the inter- 
change of their products with those of other 
countries ; seeing that war will be the discourage- 
ment of civilization, the interruption of industry, 
the destruction of kindly feeling; I hope that a 
rational, an intelligent and powerful people, will 
rebuke that military tyrant, and refuse to see 
the wives made widows, the fathers left without 
their children, the children having to mourn 
their fathers, not for the defence of a nation 
against aggression, but for the satisfaction of those 
corrupt feelings which are engendered by mere 
military ambition. The way to give that power, 
that influence to public opinion, is, to remove 
restrictions upon commercial intercourse, to eD- 
courage that interchange of commodities which 
is the soul and foundation of commerce, to attain 
the political and social good of increased revenue, 
and with it the inestimable moral good of peace 
confirmed, morals promoted, the prejudices of 
rival nations abated, the absurd doctrine of he- 
reditary animosities scattered to the winds; to. 
see a people happy and contented under equal 
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laws, enjoying the benefits of their industry, and 
to see other nations dealing and trafficking with 
them in the equal enjoyment of those blessings 
which we ourselves know how to estimate.— 
From speech at Tamworth in 1847. 


OR 


STUBBORN AS A MULE, OR LOVE THE GREAT 
GOVERNING POWER. 


From the upper window of a tall house was 
one day seen, in a crowded street, a mule in a 
cart, and the driver with stick in hand. The 
mule had evidently been insulted, if not assault- 
ed, and his dignity thereby much offended. 
This had so aroused his temper as to make him 
for a time disobedient to the commands of his 
master. He was as deaf to threats as he seemed 
callous to the blows freely dealt across his ribs 
by his driver. Matters, however, soon came to 
a crisis, for such treatment was not to be borne; 
no, not even by a mule, accustomed as he is to 
cruelty in all its forms. The mule decided un- 
der the circumstances not to pull the cart; and 
therefore he came to a stand-still in front of our 
window. The mule seemed quite determined, 
for go he would not; and his master seemed 
equally resolved that go he should, and go “I'll 
make him.” The stick was now more freely ap- 


plied than ever to the poor mule’s back, but to 
no purpose, for move he would not. “ You shall 
g2!” said his master, and thereupon he got out 


of the cart, laid hold of the bridle, and with all 
his might pulled at his head. 

It was now a matter of main force between 
the two, and the mule proved the stronger ; for, 
instead of the master pulling the mule, the mule 
pulled the master in an opposite direction. Now 
the people began to stand and look, till a crowd 
assembled; some seemed very much to enjoy 
the contest ; some said the mule was right; oth- 
ers, the man was right ; and those who thought 
the mule wrong went to help the man to make 
the mule go. Some got behind the cart, others 
laid hold of the wheels, while the master tugged 
away at the poor creature’s head. By the united 
strength of the whole, the poor mule was over- 
come, and on he went a few yards. 

The men thought it wasallright now. They 
had got the victory and made him go, and they 
left the cart to see the result. But no: the 
mule was only overcome by superior force. His 
determination not to go was the same as ever, 
and when they ceased to push he ceased to go. 
The men got tired, or could not wait to see the 
end, and went on about their own business, 
which, perhaps, they were more able to settle 
than they were the mule’s. 

No sooner did those who first formed the 
crowd go, than others came up to look, and to 
ask, “ What’s the matter?” “ Matter enough,” 
says one ; “don’t you see that’s the mule what 
won’t go, and and his master don’t know how 
tomake him?” “His master’s old enough to 
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know,” says another, “ but perhaps he won't be 


told.” The old man overheard this, and, in a 
pettish tone, said, “ You can’t tell me.” “ Well, 
perhaps not ; but I think I can show you if you 
give me the stick.” ‘“ Well, here’s the stick, 
now do it.” 

Upon this the stick changed hands; and it 
was time it had, for the contest had lasted from 
four o'clock till half-past five. One hour and a 
half lost, and the mule in that time had only 
been violently pushed along some fifty yards. 
All thought the new driver was going upon the 
old tack of physical force and hard-hearted 
blows. No, no; there had been too much of 
that already, and he wanted to try a power that 
had not yet been brought to bear. That power 
was in the law of kindness. He took the stick 
and showed it to the mule, and then in the mule’s 
sight laid it on the ground, and then went up to 
the poor creature and patted his neck and stroked 
his nose, and looked into his face with a smile, 
and spoke words in a very kind, soothing tone. 
A ecarrot-top was begged of a green-grocer close 
by and offered. 

At first the mule was not inclined to take it; 
but with a little more stroking and patting, and 
smiling and kind words, he took it and ate it, 
and looked round for more. His sour look was 
evidently passing away, and he was beginning to 
assume his usual aspect. A little water was 
given him. The bridle was taken off and put 
on again. The new driver again patted the 
neck and stroked the nose, and with kind words 
laid hold of the bridle with a very gentle for- 
ward movement, to which the poor mule imme- 
diately answered, and off it went with a will and 
a purpose to serve faithfully under the new law 
of kindness, but as ready as ever to resist the 
old practice of brute force. “ Bravo!” shouted 
some, when they saw the mule so susceptible of 
kindness, and the man so successful in adminis- 
tering it. 

On seeing all this, I could not help calling to 
mind that remarkable account, written in Num- 
bers, of a contest between the master and his 
ass, and in which case “The Lord opened the 
mouth of the ass,” when she had been badly 
used by her master, and the ass said unto Ba- 
laam, “ Am not I thine ass, upon which thou 
hast ridden ever since I was thine, unto this 
day? Was I ever wont to do so unto thee ?” 
The angel of the Lord then appeared, and said 
to Balaam, “‘ Wherefore hast thou smitten thine 
ass these three times? Behold, I went out te 
withstand thee, because thy life is perverse be- 
fore me, and the ass saw me, and turned from me 
these three times; unless she had turned from 
me, surely now also I had slain thee, and saved 
her alive.” 

Fifteen hundred years after this wonderful 
circumstance, the Apostle Peter, in referring to 
it, speaks of Balaam as one “who loved the 
wages of unrighteousness,” and one “ who was 
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rebuked for his iniquity ; the dumb ass speak- 
ing with man’s voice, forbade the madness of 
the prophet.” 

It is not with brutes only that gentleness and 
kindness are found more effective than violence 
and harshness. We may learn from this story, 
therefore, a most important lesson. Cruelty is 
not the best way to secure obedience, whether 
from dumb animals or from human beings 
Love is the great governing power. 


——8 


THE COCHINEAL. 


It is a wonderful thing to look abroad over the 
face of Nature, and see how mineral, vegetable, 
and animal productions are constituted so as to 
minister in some way to the wants of man—to 
see the vegetable world silently engaged in ex- 
tracting mineral matters from the soil, and stor- 
ing them up for man; and man, impelled by in- 
stinct, selecting these as his proper food—to be- 
hold not only his food and drink flowing con- 
stantly to him through the ever-revolving cycle 
of three kingdoms, but even his most valued or- 
naments presented through the same natural 
channel! Itis more than wonderful, it is sub- 


lime, to view atom after atom of the whole crea- 
tion unceasingly changing place, that man, the 
lord of creation, may be abundantly supplied with 
all his comforts and his luxuries; to see the lil- 
ies of the field, and the insects of the earth and 
air, living and dying for man, yielding up their 


lives for man’s sustenance and adornment. True, 
“ the lilies of the field take no thought for the 
morrow,” but the unseen finger that opens their 
petals to the day points them out as the appro- 
priate food for some of those animals whose life 
ordeath ministers to man! The blooming Cac- 
tus not only charms the eye of man, and makes 
the arid desert blossom as the rose, but it fur- 
nishes food for an insect that lives upon it, and 
grows and dies to clothe man with the same re- 
splendent dye. 

This insect is the Cochineal, a species of Shield- 
louse, also called Scale Insect, ofthe genus Cocus 
and of the order [emiptera. 

This little insect has a curious history. It 
was used for dyeing the most brilliant and beau- 
tiful red and purple colors, and was considered a 
valuable article of commerce, from which much 
money was made, long before it was known what 
the substance was composed of. 

The French naturalist, Plumier, in 1692, ex- 
cited the ridicule of his nation, and was consid- 
ered a fool, because he pronounced the Cochineal 
to be an insect. But in 1714 the French philos- 
opher, Geoffroy, proved the opinion of Plumier to 
be correct. By moistening these supposed seeds in 
vinegar, Geoffroy was able to detect the ringlets 
of its body as well as its feet, and accordingly 
pronounced unhesitatingly the Cochineal to be 
an insect. Ruusscher, in Holland, held the same 
opinion, and was publicly assailed for it, on ac- 


count of which he caused the Cochineal cultiva- 
tors to be summoned before the court of Antigue- 
ra, in the valley of Oaxaca, in Mexico, there to 
be examined with regard to the origin and na- 
ture of these creatures. The examination proved 
Ruusscher’s opinion correct, and the Cochineal 
henceforth was considered an insect. This was 
probably the first instance in which an animal 
was restored to its natural rights by the decision 
of a Judicial Court. 

The Cochinea) is a natural production of North 
and Central America, and is found principally in 
Texas, Mexico, and Lower Culifornia. It looks 
like irregular grains, scarcely as large as a pea, 
which are convex on one side, and concave on 
the other, and of a reddish, slatish-white color. 
As has been mentioned, it is a species of Shield- 
louse, but was always supposed to be a grain 
growing upon the plants upon which it is found. 
It is principally found upon the Prickly-pear 
( Cactus cochenilifer) and other species of Cactus. 

There are two sorts of Cochineal which are 
used in commerce; viz., the domestic, which is 
cultivated upon the Prickly-pear, planted in large 
quantities expressly as food for this insect, and 
the wild, which is obtained from the spontane- 
ously growing Cactus. 

Mexico and Central America are the only 
countries in which the cochineal are raised ex- 
pressly for commerce, and this principally in the 
provinces of Tlascala, Oaxaca, Guatimala, and 
Honduras, from which places alone, according to 
the account of Humboldt, there are every year ex- 
ports of this article amounting to two and a half 
millions of dollars. An enormous sum, indeed, 
to be annually expended for insect cadavers. 

There are, for this branch of industry alone, 
plantations containing more than fifty thousand 
cactus plants, cultivated for no other purpose 
than to serve as food for these valuable little in- 
sects. The collection and preparation of this ar- 
ticle of commerce most generally falls to the lot 
of the Indian women. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the dried 
cochineal never perishes, and may be kept in 
storehouses perfectly preserved for hundreds of 
years. 

The cochineal insect is often found in our hot- 
houses on the Prickly pear and other species of 
cactus, and it might easily be raised in many 
parts of our country for amusement or experi- 
ment; but, owing to the high price of manual 
labor, we could not at present, and probably can 
never, compete with Mexico in cultivating it as 
an article of commerce. 

The Spaniards have imported this insect into 
Spain, and the French into Algiers; but with 
what success they will cultivate it, isas yet prob- 
lematical, as the former are not sufficiently en- 
couraged by their rulers, and the latter prefer 
the sight and sound of swords, guns, and bayo- 
nets to the more pleasant and profitable pursuits 
of agriculture. 
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Another species of Shield-louse, although not 
a native of North America, deserves a passing 
notice on account of its great utility in the pro- 
duction of a most important material for manu- 
facture and commerce. This isthe Coccus Lac- 
ca, a native of Hindostan. 
found upon the branches of Banyan-trees ( Ficas 





religiosa), and several other trees and shrubs,- 


where it secretes from its body a hard, gummy 
substance, adhering to the branches like a crust, 


and well known in commerce by the name of 


shellac. This substance is a most invaluable 
material in the manufacture of varnishes, sealing- 


wax, beads, arm-bracelets, necklaces, water-proof 


hats, ete., and is extensively used in dyeing. 
Mixed with very fine sand it forms grindstones, 
and added to lamp or ivory black, being first dis- 
solved in water and a little borax, it composes an 
ink of a very good quality, and, when dried, not 
easily acted upon by dampness or moisture. Not- 
withstanding the vast amount of this substance 


that is constantly consumed in manufactures of 


various kinds throughout the world, still this lit- 
tle insect produces itso fast and so abundantly, 
that, were the consumption of shellac ten times 
greater than it is, it could readily be supplied. 
—Jaeger’s North American Insects. 


ee 
CURIOUS FREAKS OF THE FROST. 


The untimely frosts of June, 1859, will long 
be remembered by some farmers and gardeners. 
The injury done, has, indeed, been found to be 
less than was feared at the time; though it is 
of very considerable local importance 


Our purpose here is only to speak of some of 


the curiosities of the frost-work, as we saw or 
heard of them. In the garden now before us, 
(Oneida Co., N. Y., lat. 43° N.) one row of beans 
was badly nipped, while another, only a few feet 
away, was not affected at all. In another row, 
every other plant, or every third or sixth or 
eighth plant, was scorched, while the others es- 
caped. Out of fifteen hills of Lima beans, only 
two or three were cut off. Then again, ne plant 
in a hill was nipped, and others were not touched. 
On tomatoes, the Frost-king skipped about in 
the same wanton manner. Here, he cut off the 
young flowers of a plant; there, he blackened 
the leaves, and in several instances he merely 
marked the outer edges of the leaves with a gold 
border. The only way we could explain these 
various effects, was by ascribing them to some 
slight difference in the nature of the soil under 
and around each plant. 

One or two tomato plants were covered with 
pieces of old roofing tin, bent over the plants so 
as nearly to touch them ‘These tomatoes were 
injured more than those which had no covering ; 
and plainly, because the tin was too rapid a con- 
ductor of heat, and bore it off from the plants 
underneath. Nearly the same thing occurred 
with some tender flowering plants covered with 





This scale insect is 
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newspapers; the papers were stiffened by the 
frost, and the flowers were injured more than 
some which were unprotected. In a neighbor's 
garden, a row of tomatoes which stood near a 
body of tall mowing grass, was badly injured, 
while another in the open ground was untouched. 
In the same garden, beans, potatoes, and sweet 
corn, were nearly all cut down, while ours, only 
two or three rods distant, on the same level, and 
with the same natural quality of soil, were hard- 
ly touched. His garden was a new one, and the 
ground had not been as thoroughly manured and 
worked as his neighbors. Let superficial garden- 
ers make a note of this. 

In Western New-York, many garden and field 
crops suffered severely. Grapes trained on the 
south sides of houses, or walls, or fences, were 
only slightly injured ; others were quite generall 
destroyed. Fruit trees having heavy foliage, suf- 
fered less than those sparsely covered. Early 
strawberries, being about ripe, were slightly in- 





jured ; late sorts being just in bloom, were badly 


cut up. Tomatoes, cucumbers, melons and beans 
except those covered up, were slaughtered. One 
amateur in Buffalo, fearful of the frost, covered 
his dahlias with earthen pots, but forgot to cork 
up the holes in the bottom. Jack Frost went in 
through the holes. Another gentleman, rising 
early,and seeing what the frost had done, hasten- 
ed to sprinkle his flowers and tender vegetables 
with cold water, but forgot to sprinkle his grapes, 
of which he had a large and choice variety. His 
fruit was nearly all killed. Another gentleman 
had a bed of Japan lilies, half of which were de- 
stroyed, the others went through unscathed. In 
another garden, a pail of water which stood near 
four tomato plants was frozen over, and two of 
the plants killed, while the other two were un- 
hurt !— American Agriculturist. 
siakadbpptaiite 


Conversation.—W hen Isocrates, dining with 


the King of Cypress, was asked why he did not 
mix in the discourse, he said, ‘“‘ W hat is seasonable 


I do not know, and what I do know is not sea- 


sonable.” 


- oe - 
THE BATTLE FIELD. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still ; 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by, 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain; 
Men start not at the battle-cry— 

Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year— 
A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 


The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Yes, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who fell in battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 
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ed, and the military stature required is to be re- 
duced. 

The Sardinian authorities have decreed the open- 
ing of the ports of Tuscany for the importation of 
bread stuffs. 

Klapka, the Hungarian patriot, has issued a pro- 
clamation to the Hungarian soldiers in the Austrian 
army. Kossuth had arrived at Genoa. He was to be 
employed to act upon the Hungarians inthe Austrian 
service, and, if possible, to produce a revolt in Hun- 
gary itself. Prince Napoleon, with a large force, was 
expected to enter Modena on the 20th ult. 

A number of the Italian cities and districts, in- 
cluding those of the Romagna, have declared in favor 
of Italian independence. Some of them are dissatis- 
fied with the King of Sardinia having taken posses- 
sion of Lombardy. They say they desire a ‘con- 
federation,’’ not a ‘‘fusion.”’ King Victor Enimanuel 
has refused the Dictatorship of Bologna, having 
determined to decline the annexation to Sardinia of 
any part of the Roman States. He also sent a 
messenger to the Pope to assure him that he had 
nothing to fear, and that the independence of the 
peninsula would bea guarantee of the integrity of 
the States of the Church. 

It is stated that 40,000 Austrian and 40,000 Prus- 
sian troops are to be placed on the Rhine, by order of 
the German Confederation, and the Austrian troops in 
the Federal forts are to be replaced by other German 
troops, that they may be able to join the army in 
Italy.s This hostile demonstration of Germany, with 
the mobilization of the Prussian army, has created 
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